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BENEDETTO CROCE AND ‘IDEALISTIC' LINGUISTICS 
Robert A. Hall, Jr., Cornell University 
[P87.45. Linguistics--History--Italy. ] 
An epoch has come to an end. The influence of Benedetto Croce, dominant 
in Italian linguistics for nearly half a century, is no longer unquestioned. 
A recent Italian book on linguistic theory, G. Nencioni's Idealismo e Realismo 
nella Scienza del Linguaggio, 2 is sharply critical of the idealistic theories 
of Croce and his followers, especially Giulio Bertoni. To make clear the sig- 
nificance of this development, we shall first give a résumé of Croce's theories 
and influence since the turn of the century, and then discuss and evaluate 


Nencioni's Idealismo e Realismo in their light. 


1. Croce's Estetica. In 1902, Croce published his Estetica come Scienza 





del Linguaggio e Linguistica Generale,” in which he set forth the elements of a 
philosophical system in which language and its study were incorporated into gen- 
eral aesthetics, rather than (as previously) into logic or science. Croce's 
Estetica consists of two parts: 'Teoria', in which he sets up his system; and 
'Storia', in which he reviews previous discussions of aesthetics and linguistics 
in the light of his conclusions. 

In Part I of his Estetica, Croce postulates--axiomatically, without defini- 
tion or justification, and implicitly, without clear statement of his postulate-- 
the existence of spirit as distinct from matter, and of the distinct spiritual 
functions of intuition and reason as opposed to the material, mechanical activ- 
ity of perception. The subject of philosophy can be only the spirit; the phil- 
Osophy of the intuition is aesthetics, that of the reason is logic. To sensation 
in the material world correspond impression and expression (the two are considered 
identical) in the aesthetic activity of the spirit, and concepts in its logical 
activity. Intuition and impression-expression are broader, more general and 
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Inseparably linked with the intuition, accord- 





more basic than reason and concepts. 


ing to Croce, are art, poetry, language and history; these, therefore, are all 







considered as rightfully belonging to aesthetics as its proper field of inquiry. 







Not only are these various types of human behavior indissolubly linked with 





aesthetic activity, they are parts of it and ergo identical with it; language is 





poetry, art, is history. Likewise, the study of these various activities is all 


is 





one: linguistics is aesthetics and aesthetics is linguistics. 






Furthermore, all spiritual activity is axiomatically assumed to be creation. 






Language is expression; expression is spiritual activity; ergo, language is 





spiritual activity. And, being spiritual activity, language is also, by defini- 


tion, creation:© 






Il linguaggio é perpetua creazione; cid che viene espresso una volta con la 
parola non si ripete se non appunto come riproduzione del gid prodotto; le sempre 
nuove impressioni danno luogo a mutamenti continui di suoni e di significati, 

; Ossia a sempre nuove espressioni. Cercare la lingua modello &, dunque, cercare 
l1'immobilita del moto. Ciascuno parla, e deve parlare, secondo gli echi che le 
cose destano nella sua psiche, ossia secondo le sue impressioni. 


















it is an unanalyzable 






And, since language is a continual spiritual activity, 





continuum:* 










Del resto, i limiti delle sillabe, come quelli delle parole, sono affatto 
arbitrart, e distinti alla peggio per uso empirico. Il parlare primitivo e il 
parlare dell'uomo incolto @ unc ont inu 0, scompagnato da ogni coscienza di 
divisione del discorso in parole e sillabe, enti immaginari foggiati dalle scuo- 
le. Su questi enti non si fonda nessuna legge di vera Linguistica. 











‘Primitive’ speakers (whoever they may be) and naive speakers don't analyza their 











According to Croce, no act 






speech; hence, concludes Croce, it can't be analyzed. 






of speech ever repeats itself absolutely the same twice in succession, and hence 






each word, each utterance is something with its own inalienable individuality, 





unrepe atable and without any equivalent in the speaker's own language or in any 


other: ° 


La linguistica ha scoperto anch'essa il principio dell'individualita 


irriducibile del fatto estetico, allorché ha affermato che la parola é il 
realmente parlato, e che non vi sono due parole veramente identiche; distruggend0 
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cosi i sinonimi e gli omonimi, e mostrando 1'impossibilita& di tradurre davvero 
una parola in un‘altra, dal cosiddetto dialetto alla cosiddetta lingua o dalla 
cosiddetta lingua materna alla cosiddetta lingua straniera. 


Hence, concludes Croce, it is impossible to classify languages typologically; 


and historico-genetic classification--whose validity Croce does not deny--is 
saved by its being a work of history and hence of aesthetics, not of mere 
classi fication.® 

These doctrines are set forth in dogmatic, a priori style, coupled with an 
all-pe rvasive hierarchical principle involving extensive value-judgments applied 
to the different levels of existence and philosophy as Croce sees them. Matter 
is inferior to spirit; classification to imagination (fantasia); mechanism to 
consci ousness; naturalism to idealism; etc., etc. Anything not 'spiritual' is 
often qualified as 'mere' or 'crass', e.g. empiricism or materialism, 

In the second part of his Estetica, Croce discusses theories and theoreti- 
cians of aesthetics, logic, linguistics, and their mutual relations, from ancient 
to modern times, meting out praise and blame to his predecessors in proportion 
as they approach or depart from his principles. Naturally, those who came 
closest to anticipating Croce's theories receive his highest approval, especially 
G. B. Vico (from whom Croce derived a great part of his philosophical approach), 
Humboldt, and Steinthal; the naturalistic linguists of the nineteenth century 
(e.g., Whitney, Paul, Wundt) receive condemnation. Of such men as Rask, Jakob 
Grimm, Brugmann, Leskien, de Saussure, there is not even any mention--presumably 
because they made no pretension to being philosophers. 


2. The Historical Sources of Croce's idealistic philosophy of language are 








to be found in earlier approaches to language as an ‘expression' of the human 
‘spirit', from ancient times down to the Renaissance, ” and in Vico's conception 
of poetry and art as the first ‘language’ of primitive man. Negatively, his 


philosophy rests on a hostile reaction against nineteenth-century positivism. 
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His hierarchical evaluations simply continue mediaeval and Renaissance value- 






judgments based on intellectual and aristocratic prejudices of the 'superiority' 





Croce's 






of spirit over matter, of the conscious over the mechanical, etc. 






philosophy of language is essentially reactionary; it disregards all improvements 


of method made in the nineteenth century and their implications, and returns to 









the earlier, unanalytical and unscientific notions of Vicand his predecessors. 


With an approach like Croce's, objectivity, research, analysis, 





3.Critique. 










in short--count for nothing. In some 





synthesis--scientific procedure as a whole, 





fields, such as literary history and art criticism, Crocean aesthetics has been 






useful and, in some respects, revivifying.? But in linguistics, Crocean theories 





are anything but beneficial; for Croce and his followers, linguistics has to lose 






The practice 





any scientific character it may have, and be merged into aesthetics. 






of linguistics is no longer limited to persons with special training or technical 






competence, but becomes open to anyone who thinks himself fit to talk about lan- 






guage, be it even just because he speaks: in short, to anydilettante with a half- 






baked or completely unbaked interest in language. This, again, constitutes re- 






action, not progress; it is a return to pre-nineteenth century conditions, and 






an abandonment of whatever rigor in method that century attained. 






The specific inadequacies of a Crocean approach for linguistic technique 






are many. Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact that Croce, in his emphasis 





on the individuality, the originality of each linguistic impression-expression, 










completely loses sight of partial similarity in form and function as a basis for 





analysis. As a result, Croce (like Vico before him) has no idea of linguistic 






structure, and can see no tertium quid between unanalyzable aesthetic impression 





on the one hand and rationalistic analysis on the basis of a priori pseudo- 






logical 'concepts' on the other, 10 






Furthermore, Croce and the idealists treat language as an exclusively in- 








Now, of course, language exists in individuals, as a set 





dividual phenomenon. 
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of habits which each individual possesses (an idiolect1t), but it is simply not 


accurate to state or imply, as Croce does, that each individual creates his lan- 


guage and his linguistic expression for himself. He learns it from others, and 


he uses it in his relations with others; it might well be maintained that the 
individual's use of his language for self-expression is only an aspect, in a sense 
a by-product of his social use of language. The social, conventional, habitual 
nature of language escapes Crocean idealism entirely, as does the fact that all 
linguistic phenomena derive their significance from their contextual function. 
And, although Croce and his followers protest bitterly against what they 
consider the ‘absolutism’ of the empiricists on the one hand and the logicians 
on the other, they are themselves no less absolutist in their assumptions. Croce 
sets up a priori absolutes such as sensation, intuition and reason, and all the 
dualisms between 'matter' and 'spirit' etc., and his work abounds with value- 
judgments based on an assumed difference in significance (importance, merit) of 


the absolutes he postulates. That he should assume these axiomatically, is of 


course admissible--every type of analysis, scientific or otherwise, has to make 
axiomatic assumptions. But nowhere does Croce make it clear that he is setting 
up these absolutes as axioms; he assumes them tacitly, and expects his reader to 
do likewise (which, in general, the naive reader is all too prone to do anyhow), 
When Crocean idealism has finished with linguistics, linguistics itself is 
finished as a separate discipline, and the linguist without an interest in 
aesthetics has no place left to go. Croce removes the study of language from the 
fields both of logic and of the sciences and identifies it with history, literary 
criticism, and art criticism. Those of Croce's immediate followers who had had 
previous linguistic training, such as Bartoli and Bertoni, continued to make use 
of reasonably rigorous linguistic technique at least part of the time; but their 
pupils, all too often, substituted impressionistic sania criticism for linguis- 


tic analyses and produced stylistic discussions--of varying merit, but not 
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directly related to linguistics--of the usage of one literary author or another. 12 


4%. Croce's Followers. Croce's theories, as applied to linguistics, soon 








gained a large following in Italy, recruited from two sources: the essentially 
dilettante group, including literary historians or critics with little or no 
knowledge of linguistics; and professional linguists who, for one reason or 
another, reacted against a positivistic approach in linguistics. Two of these, 
Giulio Bertoni and Matteo Giulio Bartoli, brought to idealistic linguistics a 
new element, absent from Croce's own theories: a bitter hatred directed against 
a specific group of linguists, the Neo-Grammarians. Croce himself makes no men- 


tion of the. Junggrammatiker of 1870 or of their postulate of regular sound change. 





But Bertoni and Bartoli had had serious quarrels with individual scholars of Neo- 
Grammarian training and methods, by some of whom they had been severely criticized 
for methodological deficiencies.15 They then projected their antipathy for 

those individuals onto the Neo-Grammarian approach as a whole, converting per- 


sonal quarrels into an odium theologicum. For them, the Crocean philosophy of 





language furnished an excellent theoretical foundation for their opposition to 


the Neo-Grammarians and for their denial of the regularity of phonetic change, a 


principle which was their béte noire and denial of which came to be a central 





point in their theories .14 Bertoni, Bartoli and their followers appropriated 
entire movements of linguistics, misrepresenting and misinterpreting them and 
pressing them into the services of idealistic philosophy, as they did with lin- 
guistic geography in Bertoni's and Bartoli's 'Nsolinguistica'. 15 The idealistic 
linguists, more than others, tended to take disagreement of any sort as a personal 
insult, and attacked their opponents--whom they: treated as enemies and heretics-- 
in every way possible, not excluding that of violent polemic and personal defama- 
tiont® (traditional in Italian intellectual life since the days of Poggio 


Bracciolini and Francesco Filelfo). 


Crocean idealism also came to be an influence in linguistics in other countrits 
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and is reflected in such works as Iordan's Introducere in studiul limbilor 


romanice+’? or Pei's The Italian Language. 18 In Italy, under the Fascist régime, 


Bertoni came to be the dominant figure in Romance linguistics and matters con- 


nected with the Italian language, university and otherwise, 19 and mage his own 
development of Crocean idealism the official dogma of Romance linguistics in 
Fascist Italy in the 1930's.° A few isolated voices of protest were heard, 

such as those of C. Merlo and P. G. Goid&nich, @2 but these were exceptions and 

in general went unheeded. It is only in a freer atmosphere, since Bertoni's death 
in 1942 and the fall of Fascism in 1945, that more extensive criticisms of 

Crocean and Bertonian idealism have been heard; Nencioni's Idealismo e Realismo 


is the most important of these. 


5. Nencioni's Criticism. Nencioni, in his discussion of Croce, Bertoni and 





the idealistic school, makes quite clearly most of the criticisms we have ad- 
vanced in $3. He lays especial emphasis, and rightly, on two points: 1) Crocean 
idealism loses sight of the functional, social and institutional character of 
language and of its nature as a system; '2) by so doing, it deprives the linguist 
of his rightful subject of study. On the other hand, Nencioni misses certain 
other points, such as the absolutistic nature of Croce's idealism, and the 
Bartolian-Bertonian misrepresentation of the Neo-Grammarians, because he is to 

a certain extent still bound by the misconceptions his generation have inherited 
from the idealistic school. This is particularly true with regard to his dis- 


cussion of the Neo-Grammarians, especially the Junggrammatiker@2 of 1870 and 





their principle of regular sound change. Bertoni, Bartoli and other ‘idealists’ 


had represented the Junggrammatiker and all other Neo-Grammarians as maintaining 





that all sound changes always occurred uniformly and without exceptions, and as 
wholly disregarding cultural and geographical borrowings, thus flying in the 
face of facts and common sense. In fact, of course, even if the Junggrammatiker 


of 1870 did make too apparently categorical an initial declaration (‘Die 
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Lautgesetze kennen keine Ausnahmen'), it was immediately modified to contain 
explicitly the already implici proviso ‘under like conditions’. Later scholars 
who accepted and developed the Neo-Grammarian hypothesis, as did Sapir and 
Bloomfield among many others, did so with the specific recognition of all 
possible: disturbing factors, and with the understanding that the postulate of 
regular sound changes: was to be understood as a scientific assumption, not as a 
statement of facts. Neither Bartoli or Bertoni, nor any of their followers, 
seem to have known the later, particularly the American, discussions of the 
Neo-Grammarian hypothesis, or to have heeded or understood them if they did 
know them. Following generations in Italy--as in Europe in general--have con- 


sequently accepted the idealists’ caricature: of the Junggrammatiker and of the 





Neo-Grammar ian hypothesis—as an unquestioned truth, and have continued to hold 


them in too low esteem as a result. 


But the important thing is that the strangle-hold of Crocean idealistic 


philosophy and its misinterpretation of linguistics seems at last to have been 


broken. Nencioni's generally excellent book is a sign of a very healthy re- 


action, and we may hope that it will be read and taken to heart by future 
workers in Italian linguistics. When the ghosts of Croce's idealism and of 


Bartoli's 'Neolinguistica' have been laid, the path will have been cleared for 


a resumption of progress in that field. 


[November 23, 1947] 


l¥irenze, 'La Nuova Italia’ Editrice, 1946; 200 p. (Biblioteca di Cultura, 25.) 
“Quotations are from the sixth edition (Bari, 1928). 

tetica 164. 
*Tbid. 163. 


STbid. 160: 
oibid. 160-1. 
Cf. the examples and references cited by the author in Language 12.98 


(1956) , fn. 12.. 
Cf. the author's 'G, B. Vico and Linguistic Theory', Italica 18. 145-154 


bor a development of Crocean-like theories applied to literary scholarship, 
cf. Martin Schiitze's Academic Illusions (Chicago, 1933)--developed, apparently, 
independently of but parallel to Croce's thinking. 
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10kstetica 159-163 . 

lterm coined, as far as I know, by B. Bloch, in 'A Set of Postulates for 
Phonemic Analysis', Language '24.3-46 (1948). 

ncouraged by such examples as Bertoni's Lingua e pensiero (Firenze, 19:32) ; 
Lingua e poesia (Firenze, 1937), discussed together by the author in Italica 
15.239-242 (1938); and Lingua e cultura (Firenze, 1939). 

1 -g-, C. Merlo's criticism of Bartoli's theories on Dalmatian, in ‘Ancora 
di dalmatico’, AUToscane 30. (1910), and C. Salvioni's unfavorable criticism of 
Bertoni's L'Elemento germanico nella lingua italiana, in RIL II.49.1011-1067 

(1916); cf. also the violently personal reply by Bertoni, Per l'elemento germanico 
nella lingua italiana e per altro ancora (Mddena, 1917). 

On the assumption that the human spirit is too free, and language too much 
of a creative: activity, to brook the interference of basely mechanical principles 
of regularity in sound change, which could only reflect the free creative: imagina- 
tion of the soul; and that so crassly material a factor as sound change could 
never exert any determining influence on linguistic change as a whole, since mere 
matter must always obey, never determine the spirit. Cf. G. Bertoni, Programma 
di filologia romanza come scienza idealistica (Genewa, 1925; BAR II.12); G. 
Bertoni and M. G. Bartoli, Breviario di Neolinguistica (Mddema, 1925); such 
articles by Bertoni's followers as R. Garzia, D'un rinnovamento della linguistica, 
AR 15.429-440 (1931); etc. It is this attitude, also, that led to C. Trabalza's 
praising C. Cittadini's assumption of irregular sound change (Storia della 
grammatica italiana, Milano, 1908). 

f. the author's ‘Bartoli's Neolinguistica', Language 23.273-283 (1946). 

16culminat ing in Bertoni's shameful posthumous attack, disguised as an 
obituary, on Salvioni, AR 4.560 (1920). 

*Not an introduction to Romance: linguistics itself, but a history of the 
movements of Romance linguistics, with a very marked idealistic bias. English 
translation by J. Orr, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, its schools and 
its scholars, London, 1937. 


18New York, 1941. Cf. also the author's discussion in Language 17.263-9 (1941), 


especially 266-7. 

In his later years, at least, Bertoni was a thorough-going Fascist, 
collaborating with the régime in university life, in normative prescriptions 
for radio pronunciation (for which he even adopted the Fascistic slogan of 
l'asse linguistico Roma-Firenze), and in the Fascist campaign against the formal 
third person pronouns of address Lei and Loro. The statement made in Italica 
20.217 (1943) that Bertoni 'non ne [i.e. del Fascismo] condivise mai le idee né 
ne “pprove i metodi' is completely untrue. 

he Fascist government, although its own philosophy (if it can be: said to 
have had such) was certainly not idealistic in any sense of the word, did not 
oppose, in fact fostered the spread of idealistic theories in university and 
intellectual life; idealistic philosophy set little store on the development of 
an objective approach, scientific analysis,or similar habits which might under- 
mine Fascist authoritarianism. (Personal observation in Italy in 1933-4, con- 
firmed by later discussion [1940 ff.] with Italian refugee colleagues, some of 
whom were thoroughly Crocean in their own approach to literature and aesthetics. ) 

@lor. P. G. Goidanich, 'Neolinguistica o linguistica senza aggettivo?', 
AGIG 20.1-59 and 21.59-105; ID 7.146-208 (1931). 
e2Tt might be well, for terminological clarity, to make: a distinction between 

the original 1870 group of Brugmann, Leskien etc. (perhaps calling them by the 
German name Junggrammatiker) and later scholars who have followed and developed 
the hypothesis of regular sound change (perhaps reserving the term Neo- 


rem sen for this more general sense) . 
“Most recently exemplified in Language 23:.344-75 (1947); ibid. 376-7. 
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A NOTE ON THE ORIGIN OF juke. 







Marmaduke Floyd, Savannah, Ga.; Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Linguistic Atlas 






[PA6886.61. American English--Etymology--Nouns ] 






An examination of the culture of the turpentine and lumber areas of South 






Georgia suggests a possible origin of the term juke, and such derivative forms 





as juke-joint and juke-box. 





About 1900 in South Georgia the term jook [dgUk] was commonly applied to a 







nook in the woods or to a small stand of timber, generally a rather isolated 







group of trees on one of the small ridges of comparatively high land between 


one of the bays of a swamp. A member of a surveying party would call the 






attention of the surveyor to @ little jook Laguk ] of pine’ that had been over- 





looked. Or the whereabouts of a missing member of the party might be explained 





by saying, ‘He's way back down yonder in the jook.' 










About 1910, with the intensifying of competition in the turpentine industry 






and consequent raiding of each other's work-crews by operators, it became 






customary to hire women under the nominal title of washerwomen, to provide an 






incentive for the turpentine-workers to stay with their employers. The wash- 






house, and the cabins in which the washerwomen lived, were generally located 






in an isolated jook. By 1912-14‘ the application of the word had shifted from the 






stand of timber to the wash-house and cabins located there, and jook was 






generally applied to the quarters in which the camp-followers of the turpentine 






industry plied their ancient profession. 






By the mid-1920's, with the development of highway transportation in South 






Georgia, the term had been extended to any rough and comparatively cheap focus 






of prostitution, whether in the pine-woods or not, and the term jook-joint had 





The player-piano, 









developed as a compound designation for the establishment. 






which was one of the common furnishings of such an establishment, became known 
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as a jook-organ. The pronunciation, however, was still [dgUk ], and the spelling--on 





the rare occasions when the word reached the printed page, was still jook. 


The pronunciation [dguk] and the spelling juke definitely seem to follow 


the discovery of Florida as a winter playground for Northerners. The probable 
development is that someone from outside the area came across the printed form 
jook, and gave it the spelling-pronunciation [dguk]. With the rise in the 
shattey-Atediie and the decline of the turpentine industry, those using the 
pronunciation [dguk] soon came to outnumber those using the historic prmuncia- 


tion, and then respelled it unambiguously as juke. The juke-joint acquired a 





less socially disfavored significance as a small roadside restaurant or lunch- 
stand, generally one where alcoholic beverages--legal or otherwise--might be 
purchased. Finally juke-box became the accepted appelation for the coin- 
operated phonograph found in roadside restaurants and elsewhere. 

To complete the explanation of the term, it is still necessary to show the 
origin of the form [agUk ]. Two explanations seem possible. The first is that 
(agUk ] is a blend of jut and nook. The development of such a blend might be 
facilitated by the fact that in the pine-woods sections of South Georgia final 


stops are often weak or unreleased, and by the possibility that jut may 





actually have been pronounced [agUt ], just as budget, bulge, bulk are normally 
['pudgtt],[bU1a3],[bu1k]. An alternative explanation is that jook may be of 
African origin; it has been alleged, though without evidence, that the word is now used 
in Haiti in the sense in which it was originally used in Georgia. 1 It is 
possible that the work which Lorenzo Turner has done in Gullah and in Negro 


Portuguese may throw some light on the question.” 
[December, 1947] 


1, possible clue may be found in Joel Chandler Harris' Nights with Uncle 
Remus, in the story in which the Rabbit seeks to protect his grandmother from 
the Fox by building a nest in the top of a tree, to which access could be had 
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only by a rope ladder which she would let down when she heard the password 
"Jutta cord-la." But any explanation in terms of this incident--even if we 
knew the phonemic systems of Uncle Remus' dialect--would still require the 
li ist to interpret jook as a blend. 

“Since the preceding notes were assembled, it has been learned that Pro- 


fessor Turner derives jook from an African word meaning disorderly. The 
etymon makes sense--and it is easy to see how the meaning could early have 
been applied to a small stand of timber outside the main forested area. But 
the data on the use of the word in South Georgia is certainly a part of the 
statement as to how and why the word came to have its present meaning in 


standard colloquial American. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH ON SOUTHERN AMERICAN ENGLISH 


.(EVIDENCE OF THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS) 





Raven I.McDavid, Jr., Linguistic Atlas 
[ PA6886.85'570.A55. American English--Southern US--Loanwords--French. ] 
In evaluating the ability of a particular piece of research to solve such 
a problem as the influence of French on American English, one must ask several 


1 (1) Is the research designed to solve the particular 


pertinent questions. 
problem, or is the problem only ancillary? (2) Has the research been conducted 

in an area where evidence relevant to the problem might be uncovered? (3) Have 
the results of the evidence been analyzed in such a way that definite conclusions 


may be drawn? 


Since November 1945 field work for the Linguistic Atlas of the South Atlantic 








States has been conducted in South Carolina, the area of pre-Revolutionary 
settlement in Georgia, and the northeastern corner of Flcrida. The purpose of 
the Atlas has been to ascertain the distribution of features of grammar, pro- 
nunciation, and vocabulary in the area investigated, with emphasis upon the folk 
speech of older-generation rural or small-town informants. Occurrences of items 
derived from languages other than English would of course be recorded, but no 
effort would be made to ascertain survivals from such languages if they did not 
present themselves in the normal course of field-interviews. 

French-speaking immigrants were among the earliest settlers in several parts 
of South Carolina and Georgia. The nucleus of the original settlement around 
Abbeville, about fifty miles above Augusta on the South Carolina side of the 
Savannah River, was a group of Huguenots. Other Huguenots settled around 
Charleston, Georgetown, and Beaufort, in South Carolina, and a few around 
Savannah and Brunswick, in Georgia. Some refugees from the French Revolution 
also settled in these states toward the end of the eighteenth century, more 
coming from the West Indies than directly from France. 

Few French-speaking immigrants have settled in either South Cention or 
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Georgia since 1800, and the older French speakers have largely become accultur- 









ated to the patterns of their environment. That is, the descendents of the 






Abbeville group have freely intermarried with those of the Scotch-Irish and 






German settlers who came into the South Carolina Piedmont about the same time 






On the coast, and in secondary plantation areas, the Huguenots largely became 






identified with the prosperous mercantile and planting groups. Their 


descendents exhibit pride of ancestry but little evidence of French culture. 







Speaking French has sporadically persisted as a fashionable social accomplish- 





ment, or occasionally as a duty to tradition, but hardly to any greater extent 





than in other Atlantic Seaboard centers. The Huguenot Church in Charleston 









survives in name--the only such nominal survivor in either South Carolina or 






Georgia--but its ministry has recently been entrusted unto Lutheran or American 





Presbyterian clergymen. In the mid-1920's one service a year was conducted in 







French, but that practice has since been abandoned.@ However, the prominent 






part which the Huguenot colonists and their descendants played in South Carolina 






affairs down to the Civil War, marks them as a group with high social prestige 






whose influence might have been more than their numerical strength would indicate, 







The field records from the South Atlantic States have nct been edited or 





analyzed in detail. More than one hundred and eighty interviews have seen con- 






ducted in South Carolina and Georgia. The pace at which field work has been 






carried on has precluded any detailed analysis of the records as they were made, 


even if it were desirable for a linguist to be simultaneously field worker and 









editor. The task of reorganizing the staff and the editorial prcecedures of the 






Middle English Dictionary has not allowed Professor Kurath, director of the 








Therefore any conclusions derived from the 






Atlas, time for any editorial work. 







Southern field work are bound to be impressionistic and tentative. 





Items indubitably of French origin seem tobe exclusively lexical, reflecting 








the ordinary processes of cultural borrowing. Two of these cccur almost every- 
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where--bureau (a piece of bedroom furniture with drawers and a large mirror) 


and bateau (a flat-bottomed rowboat, built of planks and often pointed at one 








end), both with the accent normally on the first syllable. Less common--and 


chiefly in Charleston--is armoire, ‘wardrobe' (a tall piece of bedroom furniture, 

















used for hanging up clothes, generally with double doors). Whether these words 
were introduced into Southern speech by the Huguenots, previously into British 
English by cultural borrowing from France, or from other sources (bureau and 


armoire, like window shades, are terms that could have been disseminated by 








commercial centers), must be carefully checked before one can truthfully label 
them as evidences of 'French influence’. The familiar appellations -/pé, pepé/, 
‘father', -/mé, mom6/, 'mother', which occur frequently in Charleston and other 
coastal centers, arte often labeled by informants as ‘according to the French 


practice.’ Such allegations, like all linguistic» comments from untrained in- 








formants, must be taken with skepticism, and only impressive documentation of 
indubitable French spurces from which these forms might have come into English-- 


plus the lack of any likely origin in any English dialect here or in the 


British Isles--would enable a linguist to accept them as valid. 
Even greater skepticism must be shown those lay observers who would attempt 


to derive the "peculiar quality' of South Carolina Low-Country speech, especially 









of Charleston speech, from the influence of the Huguenots. It is true that in 
the area in which the Huguenot planters and merchants settled one finds the: 


loss of initial /h/ in wheelbarrow, the centering beginning of the diphthongs 





in night and house, and the monophthongal or ingliding diphthongal vowels in 








date and boat. But all of these features are found in other dialect areas 
where it is impossible to attribute them to French influence: loss of /h/ in 
Wheelbarrow both in Southern British speech and in many Atlantic Seaboard 


communities, and very far inland in Pennsylvania; the centering beginning in 
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night and house both in Southern Ontario and in the Virginia Piedmont; the in- 


gliding diphthong in coat, road, home throughout Eastern New England--and in 





both date and boat, widely in English rural speech south of the Wash. Explana- 





tion of phonetic changes on the grounds of a substratum--in this instance it 


would be a superstratum--are always tenuous, and this time other and simpler 
explanations can be easily adduced. 

It is recognized that these findings may prove: somewhat disappointing, though 
to a scientist a negative result is as much a part of the record as a positive 
one. Nevertheless, it is probably as much as could be expected from a casual 
summary of evidence collected for another purpose in an area in which French- 
speaking immigrants were never very numerous, never formed cohesive communities, 
were not appreciably reinforced by later immigration, and have become almost 
completely acculturated. The Sephardic Jews, who migrated to South Carolina 
in the eighteenth century in about as large numbers as the Huguenots, have 
left no ascertainable linguistic traces; the far more numerous German- 
speaking immigrants have left almost none outside the Dutch Fork, above Columbia. 
Except for the Gullah area along the coast, only a handful of words of African 
origin have found their way into white speech. Closer examination of the Atlas 
materials may disclose other items of possibly French origin; investigation 
specifically directed at the problem in areas of more intensive inter-language 
contact should yield more. In such areas as Vermont and Louisiana, the French 
contribution to the everyday folk vocabulary might prove to be considerable. 

In the meantime, retaining a healthy skepticism about the situation in the 
South Atlantic States, one is bound to recognize that there is considerable room 
for further investigation of possible influences of French on American English, 


and of the means by which any such influence operated. 


[Decenber 10, 1947] 
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1this paper was prepared at the request of Professor Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
of the University of North Carolina, and was used as the basis of his report as 
chairman of the committee qm French influence on American English to the 1947 
meeting of the Group for North American French of the Modern Language Association 
of rica. 

“A recent report indicates that the annual service in French may have been 
resumed. Even if this is true, such a service is of interest only as a fossil 
relic, for it has no functional significance in present-day Charleston culture. 
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The American college dictionary. Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart with the assist- 
ance of 355 authorities and specialists. New York, Random House, 1947. xl, 1432p. 


$5... 
[P60.A6851. Review: English--Dictionaries. ] 
















They must be attractive 






The making of dictionaries is an art, not a science. 






to the public, so they may sell and repay the publisher; and their attractiveness 






is a function of their containing as little as possible that may offend the public's 


Accordingly, regrettable as it may be, 









notions of the proper and conventional. 






the encyclopedic dictionaries of which the American college dictionary is an ex- 









cellent example are not usually seriously considered in scientific linguistic 






publications. 





This dictionary, however, lists among its '355 authorities’ a considerable 






number of names of linguists, and its editor is a linguist. Ome can therefore 






legitimately inquire whether these linguists have in any way raised the quality 






and scientific validity of those parts of the work that can be judged from the 






These are phonology, grammar, and etymology; 





point of view of linguistic science. 






the whole matter of meanings and definitions (except of technical terms) is out- 






side the scope of scientific judgment at the present time. 






Most dictionaries have an extensive discussion of the sounds of the language. 





All that 






Such a discussion was written for the present work but was not used. 






we have instead is a one-page statement (xxiv) that begins with the words 






‘Correct pronunciation’, talks about ‘tendencies’ of vowels to lose their 'dis- 






tinctive values', praises the radio business, and mentions ‘effective citizens’ 





The user of the dictionary, if he knows his 






as the arbiters of pronunciation. 


Webster transcription, which is employed here with only one change--the use of 






@ for a number of weak vowels (those that are, at least in some dialects, 
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phonemically -/e/, -/4/, -/u/, and even /i/, depending on the word)--can figure 


out the pronunciation of words he doesn't know. But he can learn nothing 


about the phonemic structure of the language, nor about dialect variations, nor 


even about present-day prevailing pronunciations (all final -y, -ey, -ie .in weak 
syllables are indicated as being pronounced with i!) 

The grammatical indications are entirely conventional: back! is labeled n. 
(definitions 1-12;), v.t. (13-19), v.i. (20-22), adj, (23-29); then back” adv., 
with 5 definitions. A verb is defined thus: 'l. (in most languages) one of the 
major form classes, or "parts of speech", comprising words which express the 
occurrence of an action, existence of a state, and the like, and such other 
words as show similar grammatical behavior....'. Further comment may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The etymologies serve no scientific purpose that I can think of; they show 
nothing beyond an immediately previous linguistic stage, and give the user no 
idea of what historical linguistic knowledge could really tell him about the 
origin of the words of the language. As far as they go, they are undoubtedly 
correct, but why bother if one only goes that far? 


I hope the American college dictionary sells widely. Then perhaps the. 





publisher can be persuaded to use the profits to put out a scientifically more 
acceptable edition some day. Or is that millenial? 
(February '23, 1948] George L. Trager 


University of Oklahoma 
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Sidney J. Barker. Australian pronunciation: a guide to good speech. Sidney 





and London, Angus and Robertson, 1947. 54p. 


[P60%A6887.81'21. Review: Colonial English--Australia--Pronunciation. ] 


The cultural ambivalence of Australia has long been recognized: an intense 


local spirit, like that of the American frontier, alternating with an almost 


obsequious reverence for things British. Linguistically, this ambivalence is 


manifest in the efforts of some Australians to impose Southern British Received 
Standard as the norm of pronunciation, while others insist on the right of 
Australian English to work out its own standards through normal processes of 


cultural development. This same ambivalence is clearly reflected in Baker's 


little book. 


For Baker, whatever his other attainments, is only partially won to the 


point of view of descriptive linguistics--(1) That the only valid standard is 
the usage of those carrying on the business of the English-speaking world; 
(2) that the individual should follow the general patterns of the standard 
usage of his own community; (3) that if standard local usage is divided, it 
doesn't matter which of the alternate approved forms a speaker uses. In con- 
trast with this attitude, Baker insists that a norm is necessary, that 
‘authoritative guidance’ should be provided, that 'the general Australian 
tendency to push vowels upward and forward in the mouth’ should be corrected. 
Yet Baker is sufficiently a realist to understand that Australian pro- 
nunciation can never be forced into complete conformity with Southern British. 
He discusses several features on which Australian practice seems too well es- 
tablished to be tampered with, offering word-lists for each feature. A perusal 
of these lists provides a reader with interesting documentation on the variety 
of pronunciations, especially of socially preferred pronunciations, within the 
English-speaking world. In some respects, of course, a wider acquaintance with 
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other dialects might enable Baker to revise some of his statements: for in- 


stance, the pronunciation -//br{m/ for bream (a kind of fish), where Southern 


British has -/brfym/, is labeled an Australian peculiarity (‘alone of all the 


peoples of the world'); yet I have never ‘heard anything but -/br{m/ from those 
who actually knew the fish. 

By providing documentation for various'Australian features', Baker has 
done a service to linguists--one might cite, in particular, his indication of 
the diphthongal pronunciation /iy/ for the unstressed final vowel in city. 
But the treatment of features is so unsystematic, and the purpose of the book 
so different from that of descriptive Stagutotion, that its usefulness is very 
limited. Linguists are still looking for a description of the phonemic system 
of some Australian dialect which can be used for comparison with other dialects 
of present-day English. 


[January 6, 1948] Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


Linguistic Atlas 


lBaker's longer work, The Australian language, has even been compared with 
Mencken's treatment of American English. 
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Gunnar Jacobsson. Le nom de temps 1¥to dans les langues slaves (étude 








gémantique et 'étymologique). Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1947. 





96p. (Etudes de Philologie Slave publiées par l'Institut Russe de l'Université 


de Stockholm. ) 
[P60.A7461. Review: Slavic languages--£tymology--Nouns. ] 

Jacobsson's doctoral dissertation is an attempt to arrive at a statement of 
the meaning of 1¥to in Proto-Slavic by a comparative analysis of the meanings 


of its cognates in all Slavic languages, ancient and modern, as far as the 


material was available. His study exceeds the limits of the customary etymological 


disquisition, since the author at several points tries to integrate 1¥to into 


the total vocabulary of the language and period in question, and to establish 
valid semantic contrasts and parallels with other lexical items. But on the 

whole, his method is statistical rather than structural, although carried out 
quite consistently, and fails to be completely convincing. His conclusion is 


that the original, and hence basic, meaning of 1$to is ‘hot season’ 'summer', 


borne out by the etymology *wel ‘hot’, zero grade wi- plus suffixes: *wl-6-to. 


[March 11, 1948] Paul L. Garvin 


Indiana University 
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Morris H. Swadesh. Chinese in your pocket. New York, Henry Holt and company, 





1948. xvi, 158p. 


[P60.13007.7. Review: Chinese--Elementary textbooks. ] 


Any reader of SIL, and any other person of equal intelligence (whether of 


equal linguistic sophistication. or not),who is suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of acquiring a command of the essential ‘blood and bone’ of Chinese, 
will do very well to invest in this book and in the only other apparatus necessary 
for the purpose: someone who already speaks the language. 

It stands to reason that a ‘traveller's guide-book’ to a foreign language 
done by a skilled linguist, other things being equal, will be far preferable 
to a similar book done by a layman. The faults of such books will be there re- 
gardless of the skill of the writer: you just can't pack enough information and 
drill into such a small compass to avoid them. 

Three fifths of Swadesh's volume is dictionary (English-Chinese); the first 
two fifths is a series of sentences, explanations, and learning hints, which, 
when used diligently by an intelligent and serious beginner, aided by a native 
speaker, should produce: eminently satisfactory results. 

The Chinese included is for the most part quite accurate; I have noted only 
a few unidiomatic phrases, and they would be understood. No profound and original 
analysis of phonology and grammar, of the type of which Swadesh is so capable, 
seems to underlie the ordering of the material; but I do not imply that the 
analysis, so far as it goes--and it goes far enough for his purpose--is wrong. 
Perhaps the most undesirable feature is the literal (actually character-by- 
character, in terms of the written form) translations which supplement the real 
English equivalents throughout the dictionary and in part of the grammar. If 
these are intended to be mnemonically valuable, {I fear that the average user 
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will not find them so; and they certainly afford no insight into the semantic 
structure of Chinese--they are not accurately enough done for that. It must be 
said also that the dictionary contains mch material which cannot be used 
idiomatically in sentences on the basis of the grammatical information given 


there and in the lessons. Swadesh's treatment of the completive particle le 


is not just incomplete; it is wrong and misleading (a correct treatment, be it 


noted, is necessarily lengthy and intricate). 
As a matter of fact, that which interests us professionally is not so much 
any part of the content of the book, but the very fact of its existence and 


the way it came about. When better ‘traveller's guides’ are written, linguists 


will write them. 


(February 19, 1948] Charles F. Hockett 


Cornell University 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 





[P9. Linguistics--Bibliogrephy. ] 





The following are publications recently received by the Editor of SIL, or which 
have otherwise: come to his attention, and which seem of sufficient interest to 
readers to be mentioned. Not included are works which are to be reviewed in 
future issues. Each entry is followed by a subject classification number, in 
brackets. Translations and other comments follow in parentheses. 






Li a. International review of general linguistics. Haarlem, Holland, [1948 ]- 
cr 1- . Quarterly. $11.50 a year.[P14.38.] (See the forthcoming review by 
George L. Trager in IJAL.) 


Slovo a tvar, revue pre jazkovedu, Wtylistiku a slovesnost'. Bratislava, 
Bratislavsky Lingvisticky kriZok, 1947- . Vol. 1- . Quarterly. [P14.82. ] 
(‘Word and deed, a journal of linguistics, stylistics, and literature. ') 











Spr&kvetenskapliga Sdllskapet i Uppsala. FSrhandlingar, Jan. 1943-Dec. 1945. 
Uppsala and Leipzig, 195. vii, 143 p. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1945: 12.) 
[P24.23.] ("Linguistic Society of Uppsala. Proceedings. ') 





Boléo, Manuel de Paiva. Brasileirismos (problemas de método). Coimbra, 1943. 
1 p.1., 96 p. [PAS983. ] 





















Barker, George C. Social functions of language in a Mexican-American community. 
Acta Americana 5.185-202 (1947). [PA6886.894'046. ] 


Trypuéko, Jézef. Slowiariskie przysléwki liczebnikowe typu sfcsl. dvaxdi, a ad 
Uppsala and Leipzig, [1947]. 102 p. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1947: 5. 


ert ("The Slavic numeral adverbs of the type of Old Church Slavid dva¥di, 
tridti, 








Collinder, Bjérn. Lappisches Wérterverzeichnis aus Hérjedalen. Uppsala and 
ore 1943. x, 110 p. (Uppsala Universitets Grsskrift 1943: 1.) [PD1484. 52.- 
A69. 





Ruong, Israel. Lappische Verbalableitung dargestellt auf Grundlage 
Pitelappischen. Uppsala, 1943. ix, 407 p. (Inaugural-Dissertation. 
[PD1487. 3414. ] 


Hasselbrink, Gustav. Vilhelminalapskans ljudldra. Uppsala, 1944. xx, 248 p. 
(Akademisk avhandling.) [PD1489.21. | ('Phonetics of Vilhelmina Lappish.') 














Collinder, Bjérn. Jukagirisch und Uralisch. Uppsala and Leipzig, 1940. 143: p. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1940: 8.) LPD8100.096.D.] (Comparisons of 
Syntactic constructions principally, but with no establishment of systematic 
phonological or other relations; unconvincing. ) 





Loukotka, Cestmifr. Linguas indfgenas do Brasil. Revista do Arquivo do Departamento 
de Cultura de S#o Paulo 54.147-74 (1939). [PJ831; PKB31.] (This paper was 
accompanied by the map which was the basis of George L. Trager's The Indian 
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languages of Brazil, IJAL 14. 43-8 [1948]; the appropriate correction should be madg 
in the reference as given there. Discussion of the basis on which Loukotka made. 
his classification is postponed until his promised definitive work [see the next 


item below] appears. ) 





Loukotka, Sestmfr. Klassifikation der stidamerikanischen Sprachen. Zeitschrift 
far Ethnologie 74.1-69 (1942). [PK95.1.] (The author states, in a personal 
communication, that this article was printed during the Nazi régime without his 
consent, and should be disregarded because it contains errors; a revision and 


correction is in preparation. ) 


Holmer, Nils M., and Henry Wasén. Mu-igala, or the way of Muu; a medicine ‘song 
from the Cuna Indians of Panama with translation and comments. Géteborg, 1947. 


95 p. [PK1073. 59. ] 


[April 0, 1948. ] 


NOTES 


The Minnesota Group for Linguistics was organized on March 11,1948 by twenty 
faculty members and graduate students of the University of Minnesota; the members 
are drawn from several departments, including English and anthropology. Harold — 
B, Allen is secretary (the only officer). Meetings will be held twice a 


quarter. [P21.51. ] 


The following typographical errors have been noted in SIL6, 1 (March, 1948)’: 
‘3 line 7, read: 0. Introduction. 

line 11, read: ...ineclusion in later lists. 

line 3. up, read: Linguists--Biography. 

line 6 up, read: ---.D1593.5. ... 

line 16, read: ...Voegelin, 

line 3: bold-face numeral 1 after See. 

line 3 read: [See 93.], with bold-face numeral. 

line 4 up, read: [See 62.], with bold-face: numeral 

‘add to listing following Trager, George L., the items: 97 (r), 98 (r). 

--with bold face numerals. 

read: U.S. Board on Geographical Names... 

insert acute accents in the items: -/fzent/ and /fdent/... 

line 9, read: Welmer's... 

line 15, read: the more junction... 








